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TO THE READER. 



Although but a brief period has elapsed since the 
Author has had the honour of appearing before the bar of 
public opinion in advocacy of the maintenance of order, 
and in defence of the lawful enjoyment of property in 
Ireland, he has again to request the attention of an en- 
lightened community to a cause no less sacred than that 
of property, — ^he means the few and scanty rights of the 
Poor. 

Volumes might have beep written on this distressing 
subject: perhaps, howevec, the condensed matter in the 
following pages will be more efficacious than lengthened 
details; and in consigning those pages to the calm consi- 
deration of the intelligent and humane representatives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, he would earnestly hope that 
the Sword of Justice, now suspended over his unfortunate 
and misguided countrymen, may have the Angel of Charity 
for its precursor, and that the beneficent Being who in 
His mercy sustaineth the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air, will so influence their hearts as to induce them 
to prevent man, the noblest of His creatures, from 
perishing in the midst of plenty. 
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POOR LAWS FOR IRELAND, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

JtJSTlCE TO ENGLAND DEMANDS THE ENACTMENT OF A SYS- 
TEM OF POOR-LAWS FOR IRELAND; THE DEPLORABLE 

RESULTS OF DELATING THEM DEPICTED BY PARLIAMENT. 

The compulsory assessment of a provision for 
the sick, impotent, and unemployed poor in Eng- 
land, and the absence of a similar enactment in 
Ireland, is one of the most melancholy instances of 
partial and defective legislation which can be found 
in the annals of jurisprudence. That the rate- 
payers of this country should so long have patiently 
borne the immigration of myriads of pauper la- 
bourers from the sister island, with a redundancy 
of labour and a heavily increasing assessment at 
home, is indeed a fact highly creditable to the 
splendid liberality of the British public ; a time has 
however arrived, when a feeling of generosity, how- 
ever laudable in itself, must give place to the in- 
stinctive duty of self-preservation ; — a duty which 
is happily connected with no selfish ideas, but which 
in its fulfilment embraces the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor and destitute in Ireland, as 
well as in England. It requires but little foresight 
to perceive that a brief interval will elapse before 
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the poor laws of the older civilized state must be 
abolished, or the enactment of an improved system 
be decreed for Ireland, or the importation of Irish 
paupers into England be totally prohibited. If one 
county in Great Britain were devoid of any provi- 
sion for the destitute poor, and that its population 
annually augmented in an almost incredible manner, 
would not the neighbouring county, wdth an exist- 
ing surplus labour and a heavy rate of assessment 
for the support of the unemployed population, — 
would not that neighbouring county speedily have 
a rapid extension of pauperism, and be forced by 
dire necessity to prevent the immigration of its 
neighbours, or insist on the Legislature compelling 
them to support their own poor ? The parallel 
stands good between the two islands. The evils 
resulting from such an anomalous state of things 
have been clearly foreseen and lamented by the 
several Parliamentary Committees that have inves- 
tigated the state of the poor for the last ten years. 
The Select Committee on Emigration, in 1826, 
state : — 

" Your Committee cannot too strongly impress upon the House, 
that hetween countries so intimately connected as Great Britain and 
Ireland, tu'o different rates of wages, and two different conditions of 
the labouring population, cannot permanently co-exist. One of two 
results appear to be inevitable, — the Irish population must be raised 
towards the standard pf the English, or the English depressed towards 
that of the Irish. The question, whether an extensive plan of emi- 
gration shall or shall not be adopted, appears to Your Committee to 
resolve itself into this simple point, Whether the wheat-fed i^OT^nhXion 
of Great Britain shall or shall not be supplanted by the potatoe-fed 
population of Ireland ; whether Great Britain, in reference to the 
condition of her lower orders, shall or shall not progressively become 
what Ireland is at the present moment." 



That no Govenunent system of emigration will 
be resorted to is clear, and unless the condition of 
the Irish be raised above their present state, the 
English must certainly sink to the level of their 
neighbours; a process, indeed, which is now id 
execution. The Committee, after the foregoing 
passage, give in their report an abstract of the tesh 
timony of Mr. Malthus, who had been examined 
before them, and whose evidence, although elicited 
in reference to emigration, is strikingly conclusive 
on the subject to which this work refers : 

^^ Mr. Malthus was asked, whether he had taken 
into consideration what may be the effect of the con- 
tinued increase of the population of Ireland^ upon 
the condition of the labouring classes of England ? 
He stated, that, in his opinion, the effect will be 
most fatal to the happiness of the labouring classes in 
England^ because there will be a constant and in- 
creasing emigration from Ireland to England, which 
will tend to lower the wages of labour in England^ 
and to prevent the good effects arising from the 
superior prudence of the labouring classes in this 
country. He stated, that he has understood that 
in the western parts of England and Scotland, in 
the manufacturing districts, particularly in Man- 
chester aqd Glasgow, the wages of labour have been 
lowered essentially by the coming over of the Irish 
labourers ; which opinion, your Committee beg to 
observe, is confirmed by the evidence that has been 
given by witnesses resident in those districts. ' Mr. 
Malthus is of opinion, that this emigration will tend 
materially to alter the habits of the labouring class 
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in England — to force them into the habitual con- 
sumption of a sort of food inferior to that to which 
they are now accustomed, namely, potatoes; and 
the danger of the use of the lowest quality of food 
is, that it leaves no resource in a period of scarcity ; 
whereas in the case of a population habitually 
living on wheat, there is always the resource of 
potatoes to compensate for the failure of an average 
crop. He is also of opinion that it will necessarily 
throw a great number of the English labourers 
upon the poor rates, inasmuch as, if there be a 
redundancy of labour in any English parish, the 
presence of Irish labourers universally seeking for 
employment would prevent such English labour 
from being absorbed. He stated that he was satis- 
fied no permanent improvement would take place 
in the case of the English poor, if a portion of them 
were removed by emigration, as long as this influx 
of Irish labourers continued without a check. 
Mr. Mai thus stated, that unless a change took 
place in the management of the land in Ireland, 
he could only anticipate an increase of poverty and 
misery ; and that such change cannot take place, 
unless something is done to remove the people." 

To these incontrovertible statements Mr. Mal- 
ihus added (what every person will admit), that 
" if the people increase, and continue in their 
present state, there can be little prospect of any 
greater degree of tranquillity and security in Ire- 
land," — and indeed the burnings, machine-break- 
ing, and threatening letters in this country, prove 
that a frightful state of disorganization is now 



progressing throughout England, and which the 
establishment of Poor Laws in Ireland can alone 
counteract, by raising the rate of wages in Great 
Britain. 

"It is vain (says the Emigration Report of 
1827) to hope for any permanent and extensive 
advantage from any system of emigration, which 
does not previously apply to Ireland, whose popu« 
lation, unless some other outlet be open to theni; 
must shortly fill up every vacuum created in Eng- 
land or in Scotland, and reduce the labouring 
classes to an uniform system of degradation and 
misery !'* 

The evidence of Mr. J. G. Strickland before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 
July 1828, proved, that '' the number of persons 
coming from Ireland to England to obtain work, 
has annually increased immensely in the course 
of the last nine years." Mr. T. L. Pain, of Cork, 
proved that *' the Mendicity -Institution of Cork 
apportioned a part of their funds for the purpose 
of sending the redundant poor labourers to Engr 
land ;" — that " agreements were made with the 
owners of steam-boats to take the pauper labourers 
over to England at reduced prices, and in small 
gangs of forty at a time, that their numbers might 
not excite suspicion." 

This was considered the cheapest mode of dis- 
posing of the paupers, and it is extensively carried 
on to the present moment.* 

^ • It is remarkable that thiis evil is of so long standing without any 
effort to prevent it. Rymer's Poedara, xix. p. 72, states, that the great 



The manifest injustice of siich conduct towards 
England by Irish landlords is thus stated by the 
Select Committee of 1828, appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject of Irish and Scotch vagrants :— 
** The house will probably admit that there appears 
but little equity in calling upon the depressed popu- 
lation of England to aflFord to the natives of the 
two other parts of the empire that relief to which 
they would not be entitled in Ireland or in Scot- 
land ; and at a time when there is a want of em- 
ployment among the poor of our own country, 
there would seem to be no great reason for holding 
out such an additional encouragement to the emi- 
gration of the Irish labourer. The evils likely to 
result to the labouring classes of England from 
the increasing irruption of the pauper population 
of Ireland have been already so often and so truly 
pointed out by others, particularly by the Emigra- 
tion Committee of 1827,'that this Committee think 
it not necessary to revert to that part of the sub- 
ject ; but they cannot help expressing their decided 
conviction, that if the present system is to continue 
unchecked, the eflFects of its operation will inevi- 
tably be to throw upon England^ and that at no dis- 



increase of beggars in England in 1629 was caused by the swarms of 
vagabonds who immediately flocked over to England on the disband- 
ing of King Charles's army in Ireland. To remedy the evil, a pro- 
clamation was issued, commanding them to return to Ireland, and 
ordering them to be conveyed from constable to constable to one or 
other of the following sea-ports : — Bristol, Chester, Liverpool, Mil- 
ford, Workington, &c. ; and if they were foond begging afterwards 
in England, they were to be punished as rogues and vagabonds. 



tant j)€riod^ the expense of maintaining the paupers of 
both countries /* 

Mr. Malthus admitted before the Emigration 
Committee of 1827, that the procedmre by which an 
Irishman after three yeari residence in Scotland is 
entitled to parochial relief in the same degree as 
if he had been a Scotchman, is an inducement for 
the Irish to migrate to Scotland, " which (says Mr. 
M.) is certainly an evil, as he could obtain no set- 
tlement in his own country." 

But the evils now explained are not the only 
ones resulting from the absence of a system of 
Poor Laws in Ireland, while a legislative provision 
is maintained for the poor in England. In the 
Commons Irish and Scotch Vagrancy Report of 
July 1828, the following passage occurs : 

" Your Committee testify to the great expense 
attending the removal of Scotch and Irish vagrants, 
and to the extreme irregularity with which the 
present system operates upon different counties. 
These charges bear no proportion to the extent 
and population of counties, or to the benefits which 
they may be supposed to derive from the labour 
of the individuals so removed. Your Committee 
beg to direct attention to the comparison between 
the returns from the counties of Buckingham and 
Lincoln. * 

• The evidence of Mr. Powel (Lord Dillon's agent in London), 
as well as other witnesses, proves, that the rent of the cottar's land 
in Ireland is eanmed in England^ and transmitted to Ireland to be 
paid to the resident proprietor, or to the absentee landlord's 
steward; thus increasing the poor rates in England, and reducing 
the wages of labour. 
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Number of Irish and Scotch Paupers conveyed. 



Countlo. 


No. of Pauper* 
cooveyed in 1827. 


Total conveyed In 
the lact five Yean. 


Total Cost in the 
five Yean. 


Buckingham 

Lincoln 


4,904 
2,336 


14,698 

4,562 


i:i,532 

418 







** In the counties situate on the Western coast 
of England the burthen falls still heavier, partly 
owing to their being the general thoroughfare as 
regards the Irish, and being also charged with the 
entire expense of the transit of those persons by sea 
to the sister island. The number passed through 
the counties of Lancaster amounted in the last five 
years to 22,045, of which 20,414 were Irish, and 
1,631 Scotch/' 

The Annual Returns during ttiis Period for the Irish were : — 



Places. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


Passed by Lancashire from 
other places 


1,137 

276 
861 


2,890 

1,924 

966 


3,053 

2,028 
1,225 


7,050 
4,781 
2,269 


6 0R4 


From within the county. . 
From other places 


3,824 
2,260 


Total 


2,274 


5,780 


6,306 


14,100 


12,168 



The expense during the last five years on the 
counties which had to transmit these paupers was 
£66,120! 

The Committee state that they " cannot help 
directing the attention of the House to the con- 
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stantly increasing numbers who have already been 
passed to Ireland at this vast expense, and they 
see no prospect but of a still greater addition, not 
only in consequence of the known excess of popu- 
lation in that country and their want of employ- 
ment at home, but proceeding also from measures 
which, it appears from the evidence that has been 
received, have already been adopted, and are 
likely to be still more actively extended, for the 
purpose of systematically increasing the burthen 
upon this portion of the United Kingdom.'* But 
Lancashire is not the only place from which this 
extensive exportation of Irish paupers from Eng- 
land takes place ; the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons in 1821 gives the following 
number of Irish poor passed from Bristol, at an 
expense of upwards of £1,000 per annum, 

Irish Poor passed to Ireland from Bristol. 



Yeazs. 


Men and Women. 


ChOdten. 


1814 


265 

471 
556 

790 
580 
519 
885 
835 


48 


1815 

1816 


41 

28 


1817 

1818 


36 
30 


1819 

1820 


141 
268 


1821 


260 



The number since this period has considerably 
increased. In the report of the Commons on the 
state of the Irish poor in 1830, a table was given 
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in by Mr. C. W. Williams, of the Steam Packet 
Company, shewing the number of Irish paupers 
passed from Liverpool to Dublin, from 1825 to 
1829. — ^The following is an abstract of the table. 



Plseef. 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


TOTAL. 


From Middlesex 

From other Counties • . 


733 
591 


1.020 
1,420 


1,453 
794 


1,200 
651 


1,410 
1,126 


5,816 
4,582 


Froln Lancaster 


1,324 
1,978 


2,440 
5,843 


2,247 
3,491 


1,851 
2,089 


2,536 
3,128 


10,398 
16,529 


Total 


3,302 


8,285 


5,738 


3,940 


5,664 


28,927 



These statements are amply sufficient to demon- 
strate the necessity of enacting a system of Poor 
Laws for Ireland, if those of England are to be 
maintained, or if the wheat-fed population of Great 
Britain are not to be reduced to a level with the 
potatoe-fed population of Ireland. Many other 
documents might be adduced of a similar nature, 
but the facts just stated will, it is to be hoped, 
convince Irish landlords ih'aA, justice y if not that 
high sense of honour which peculiarly distinguishes 
them, demands that their impoverished and unem- 
ployed countrymen should no longer be permitted 
to inundate the shores of England, and subsist on 
the bounty of a nation, whose purse-strings have 
ever been open to the solicitations of misery, no 
matter the quarter vb^nce they have proceeded ; 
in fine, genetosity, aid wall as state policy, in^pe- 
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riously requires an immediate alteration of the 
anomalous state of things now existing ; for as has 
been pertinently and eloquently asked — 

" Who in Scotland lowered the condition of her 
people by working almost for nothing? The 
wretch flying from Ireland !— Who filled the fiu> 
tories all over England, and reduced the already 
too low rate of wages ? The outcast of Ireland ! — 
Who made the English poor rates so burdensome ? 
The Irish ! — ^Who brought such misery and ruin 
on the agricultural labourer ? The forlorn Irish- 
man coming from the wilds of Connaught, and 
slaving for that which an English labourer would 
turn from with disgust ! — What gentleman would 
suggest a plan for this growing curse ? There is 
no remedy but a Repeal of the Union, or as some 
think, the enactment of Poor Laws for Ireland."* 



* For the remainder of this extract from Mr. O'ConDeU's speechi 
vide Fraser's Magazine for March 1 833. 
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CHAPTER II. 



VATCRAL RIGHT OF THE POOR TO A LBGISLATnTK PROVI- 
SION DEMONSTRATED. THE ADVANTAGES WHICH WOULD 

RESULT TO IRKLAND FROM A STSTEM OF POOR^AWS 

SHEWN. AYS INVEST M£3(T OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR OK 

THE SOU^ — PHYSICAL AND MORAL DEGEN'ERATIOX OF TBK 
PEASANTRY FOR WANT OF A STSTEM OF P09R LAWS. 



We come now to a consideration of the question 
of ^* Poor Laws" for Ireland^ in referencse solely 
to the sister island, independent of its conniectioii 
with Great Britain. Let us first examine the ques- 
tion of the abstract right of the poor to l^islative 
protection and relief: a question which it is extra- 
ordinary should be mooted or disputed in a country 
where the very domestic animals are protected by 
laws carefully enforced, and where the most trifling 
description of property is so anxiously guarded. 

The arguments in favour of a national establish- 
ment for the maintenance of the poor, are — ** That 
at no period of our history have the labouring 
classes been able to subsist without a continual and 
unremitting exertion of labour, such as no human 
foresight can avert ; that they are exposed to cala- 
mities which may reduce them to penury and want, 
and that whatever improvements may take place in 
civil society, there is no probability that the poor 
will ever cease to be out of the land : that they whose 
capital is their labour, when deprived of the means 
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of exerting it, must rely during such incapacity oh 
the assistance of others, and must either be sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, or by a com- 
pulsory maintenance assigned them by the Legis- 
lature."* 

This obligation of the rich to provide for the 
poor is created by the very nature of civil society ; 
and (as remarked by Dr. Woodward, late Bishop 
of Cloyne) " however flattering to the tone of 
liberty the idea of an original compact may be, 
and however useful to ascertain the rights and 
duties^ of magistrate and subject, yet in reality, 
every man is adopted by compulsion into the so- 
ciety of which his parents were citizens, entitled 
only to that portion of the public wealth which 
accrues to him by inheritance, and precluded from 
all right of occupancy over any other ; conse- 
quently, if his parents were so poor as to transmit 
no patrimony to him, he is born the inhabitant of 
a land every spot of which is appropriated to some 
other person ; — he cannot seize any animal or ve- 
getable for his food without invading property and 
incurring the penalty of the law.'* Consequently 
(says Sir F. M. Eden), " in order to acquire any of 
those articles which are essential to his existence, 
and which are ultimately derived from land, he 
must in return devote the stock he possesses, his 
personal industry, to the service of the rich, or in 
other words, to the service of those who have ca- 
pital to employ him ; and they in return are bound 

* Sir F. M. Eden on the Stote of the Poor. 



injustice to allow him a share of his earnings pro- 
portioned to the benefit which they derive from his 
labour, and fully adequate to supply him with the 
necessaries of life."* 

Dr. Woodward asks — " If the poor man's rich 
neighbours are not bound in justice to provide 
for him a competent maintenance? By what 
right did they take upon them to enact certain 
laws (for the rich compose the legislative body in 
every country) which compelled that man to be- 
come a member of their society ; which precluded 
him from any share of the land where he was bom, 
any use of its spontaneous fruits, or any dominion 
over the beasts of the field, on pain of stripes, 
imprisonment, or death ? How can they justify 
their exclusive property in the common heritage 
of mankind, unless they consent in return to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of the. poor who were excluded 
from those common rights^ by laws of the rich to 
which the poor were never parties ?*' 

This language of the Bishop of Cloyne requires 
neither note nor comment; it demonstrates, in 
fact, that " poor laws " are the inevitable conse- 
quence of civilization, which is indeed proved by 
the fact of a legidative support for the poor being 
established in every civilized country, except in 
those nations (Spain and Portugal for instance) 
where the poor still continue to be supported by 
the monasteries, in tlie same manner as they were 



♦ Vol. I. p. 413. 
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in England before Henry VIII. suppressed those 
institutions.* 

Need I pause to enquire whether the condition 
of the lowest class of human beings in Ireland is 
such as to require the legislative protection of the 
State ? It would be an insult to the understand- 
ing of my readers to do so. The Irish journals, in 
commenting on my late work, admitted the truth 
of a progressive prosperity in Ireland since the 
Union, as regards the landed gentry, the farmers, 
the merchants, and the traders or shopkeepers ; 
but they assert that the mass of the peasantry are 
still miserable. This I did not attempt to deny : 
my object was merely to show that Ireland had 
not suffered in a political or commercial point of 
view by its union with Edgland in 1800 ; but while 
I contended for the prosperity of the higher and 
middling classes, I was free to avow that the low- 
est or most helpless of my species were still in a 
state of abject poverty, from which no *' suppres-* 
sion bill," — ^no c\u*tailment of the Protestant 
Church, — no amendment of the Grand Jury laws, 
— no modification of the law of tenant and land- 
lord, — no absentee tax, — no repeal of the Union,— 
will relieve them, — and for which the only per- 
manent and efficient remedy is a legislative pro-* 
vision and employment for the poor. 

That I am not singular in the opinion that 
nothing will improve Ireland but a provision for 

III I ■ !■■ ^— ■ ■■■ ■■■ iM, ,■■■ ■■■■■I,. ■mIi.www ■^ I — .^ ■ ■ ■■■ I ■ ^•^^m^tmm i ■■■ ■ ■ ■— ^^— ^^^w^ 

* The condition of the poor in England in the interval hetween 
the suppression of the monasteries and the establishment of the 43d 
Elizabeth was truly deplorable. 
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the poor, will be seen from the evidence of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Doyle before the Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament in 1830 on the state of the 
Irish poor, and which I have only just seen. This 
exemplary pastor says, when asked whether there 
were any other measures beyond that of the pro- 
vision for the poor necessary for the purpose of 
facilitating and encouraging the application of 
capital in Ireland, '* I think that measure (Poor 
Laws) alone in its operation would produce that 
result in as great a degree as would be consistent 
with the preservation of the moral progress of 
society in Ireland independently of all other measures. 
I have heard of an act of parliament for the purpose 
of encouraging the draining of bogs, sinking the 
beds of rivers, fixing the limits of estates, and 
enabling people under settlements to make leases 
of lands : I know that these measures would be 
subsidiary to, and greatly assist, the other ; but 
the other I consider the main measure, so much so, 
that without it every other act of the legislature that 
may be passed for the improvement of Ireland 
will, in my opinion, yizi/ to produce the effects that 
are hoped from them."* 

But methihks I hear it said, ^^ Laws should not 
be made exclusively either for the benefit of th6 
poor or for the benefit of the rich." Granted : — • 
can it however be said, that a law which pro- 
vides for the comfort of the sick, maimed, and 
aged, and afibrds hard labour and bare subsistence 

»■ ■ ■ ^^ — ■ II. Ill -- - 

* State of the Irish poor, 1830.— Question 4514. 
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to the unemployed, and at the same time secure* 
the peace of the country, the stability of the go- 
vernment, and the security of the wealthy — can 
such a law be said to be enacted merely for the 
benefit of the poor ? Certainly not. Ireland pos 
sessess in a pre-eminent degree the main ingre- 
dients of wealth and social happiness, namely, an 
exuberantly fertile soil, and a superabundance of 
active and intelligent labourers, which only re- 
quires for its extensive development the applica- 
tion of capital. Dr. Doyle (and no man knows 
the condition of Ireland better) says : " I have no 
doubt that a compulsory rate would have the effect 
of increasing the capital to be usefully employed in 
Ireland. I have no doubt whatever that a legal 
assessment, which would take a certain quantity of 
money from those who now spend it in luxuries or 
in distant countries, and which would employ that 
money in the application of labour to land in Ire- 
land, would be productive of the utmost benefit 
to the country at large ; and I think that benefit, 
so fiir from being confined to the poor themselves, 
or to the class of labourers immediately above the 
destitute, would ultimately, and at no distant day, 
redound to the advantage of those proprietors out of 
whose present income I would suppose the chief portion 
of that income to be taken. The reason of my opinion 
is, that when the proprietors of the soil of Ireland 
would be assessed for the relief of the poor, they 
would be impelled, by a consideration of self- 
interest, to watch over the levies to be made of 
their property, and over the application of those 
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levies ; and that the necessity of doing so would in- 
duce many of them now absent, and more particu- 
larly those of moderate income, to reside in Ire- 
land. Then with regard to the money thus levied, 
and with which the committee would be enabled 
to give employment to able bodies in times of 
want and distress, if that money were employed, 
whether in public works or by the owners of land 
in useful improvements, I have no doubt but lands 
which are now enclosed would rise very much in 
value, the quality of the tillage be considerably 
improved, and that of agricultural produce greatly 
altered for the better ; so that, in fact, every things 
which constitutes property in Ireland would gra- 
dually become better and more valuable than it 
now is, or than it ever will be under the present 
system/'* Here we see in a few words the vast 
advantages which would accrue to the rich as well 
as tp the poor, from the establishment of a legisla- 
tive provision for the latter. There are 1 7, 1 90,726 
acres of land in Ireland, which, yielding on an 
average so low as £6 worth of produce per acre, 
would yield an annual income of landed produce to 
the amount of one hundred million sterlings whereas 
the total value of landed produce in Ireland at pre- 
sent is but £45,000,000. 

Let it not be said that a great part of the un- 
cultivated land in Ireland is unreclaimable bog ; 
the scientific Mr. Nimmo, who extensively investi- 
gated the nature of the soil in Ireland, stated before 



• Question 4509, on the state of the Iri»h poor, 1830, 
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tbe late Poor Law Committee that " any species 
of bog is, by tillage and manure, capable of being 
converted into soil fit for the support of plants of 
every description, and with due management, per- 
haps the most fertile that can be submitted to the 
operations of the fanner. " That Ireland is capable 
of supporting in comfort its population, will be 
seen on referring to the " Comparative Statistical 
Chart," given in my recent work ; I have calculated 
the number of roods of land for each individual, and 
find that for Leinster there are wiV^e,— for Ulster 
seven^-^ior Munster wfwe,-~and for Connaught ten. 
In some counties the proportion is very great ; 
in Wicklow the number of roods to each mouth is 
twenty-two, in Kildare fourteen, in the Queen's 
County thirteen, in Kerry sixteen, and in Oalway 
twelve. If every acre of land requires three per- 
sons to cultivate it (which is a small allowance), 
and there are 17,190,000 acres of land in Ireland, 
the soil alone, independent of manufactories, 
mines, or fisheries, is capable of afibrding food 
and employment to 61,570,000 men f 

To ascribe, therefore, the periodical or general 
distress in Ireland merely to a redundant population 
is a monstrous fallacy. Every one cries out for the 
employment of capital in Ireland, in order to re^ 
lieve the poor, or for a tax upon absentees. Dr. 
Doyle shows clearly, that both these measures will 
be accomplished by the interposition of the Legis- 
lature in attending ix> the interests of tbe poor. 
This politic, and at the same time comprehensively 
benevolent man, says : ^ Caphal is not employed 

c2 
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in Ireland, because there are many causes which 
deter men from embarking capital in a country, 
which could be employed with more safety, if not 
with more profit, in another. The chief obstacle 
to the employment of capital in the improvement 
of lands, or the establishment of manufactures in 
Ireland, is the unsettled state of the population in 
that country, the nightly outrages which result 
from that state, as well as the want of character in 
the common people themselves. All those things 
tend very much to prevent the investment of capital 
in land in Ireland, by men who, if society were 
better arranged, would not hesitate so to vest it. 
I think, therefore, it would be the duty of the 
Legislature to open wider tl\e prospect of useftiUy 
employing capital in Ireland ; to give greater faci- 
lities and encouragements to the investments of 
capital ; to hold out inducements to men to settle 
in that country, by preparing for them a quiet and 
well-ordered population. 

'' But these preparations cannot be made by the 
natural force of things, but to produce them it is 
necessary that the Legislature should interpose. 
Again, there are a great many persons, some of 
whom I know personally, and many by character, 
who are at present absent from Ireland ; men of 
limited fortunes, who are invited by the luxuries 
and ease and the improved state of society in foreign 
countries to be absent. If those persons were threat- 
ened with an assessment upon their property, such 
threat would urge them upon one side, whilst a 
better system of society existing at home would 
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invite them upon the other ; and those two causes 
thus operating, would, no doubt, produce the effect 
of leading those men both to dwell at home, and 
to invest capital in that country which they now 
desert," • 

There is another benefit, no less important, to be 
derived from the introduction of poor laws in Ire- 
land, which the politician and the Christian are 
equally interested in obtaining for my unfortunate 
country, and that is, the associating together of 
Protestants and Catholics in the holy offices of 
charity, and in fulfilling the commands of our 
Blessed Redeemer by administering to the neces- 
sities of our fellow-creatures, no matter the form 
of religion which they have been taught. The 
instance detailed at questions 4500 and 4501 of the 
evidence shews the value of such spiritual com- 
munion. 

There is one more view of the question as to 
the necessity of immediately introducing poor 
laws, which, however desirous I may be to com- 
press these pages, I cannot avoid adverting to ; it 
is the rapid, the frightful, the appalling — physical 
as well as moral — degeneration of the poor of Ire- 
land. Dr. Doyle stated to the Committee (and 
thousands can corroborate his assertion), that " at 
a period within his recollection the labouring men 
in Ireland were much more manly — much more 
strong — much more animated, and altogether a 
better race of people than they now are. I recol- 



* Evidence of 1830, Ques. 4513. 
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lect, when a boy, to see them assemble at public 
sports in thousands^ and to witness on such occa- 
sions, exhibitions of strength and activity which I 
have not witnessed for some years past, for at pre- 
sent they have not either the power or the disposi- 
tion to practise those athletic sports and games 
which were frequent in our country when I was a 
youth. Moreover, I now see persons who get 
married between twenty and thirty years of age ; 
they become poor, weakly, and emaciated in their 
appearance ; and very often, if you question a man 
and ask him what age he is, you will find he has 
not passed Ififty. We have, in short, a disorganized 
population, becoming by their poverty more and 
more immoral, and less and less capable of pro- 
viding for themselves ; and we have, besides that, 
the frightful, and awful, and terrific exhibition of 
human life wasted with a rapidity, and to a degree, 
such as is not witnessed in any civilized country 
upon the fiice of the earth. * 

*• 4529, If human life be wasting with that rapi- 
dity, how do you account for the circumstance of 
the population being augmenting with a greater 
rapidity than that of Great Britain?— I do not think 
that the wasting of population in the manner de- 
scribed is a very considerable check to the multi- 
plication of the species ; because, when a child is 
taken away, or an old or a young man dies, there 
is room, as it were, made for another ; and as we 
find that in countries sending their children to 

* Mr. Sadler's Me work proves this by figures. 
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found colonies, that such drain for the purpose of 
colonization, if there be no other check, instead of 
diminishing augments the population of the mother- 
country, so in like manner that waste of human life^ 
in the manner that it takes place in Ireland, does 
not retard the multiplication of the people. How- 
ever, the children begotten by the poor in that state 
of society to which the question refers, become of 
an inferior caste ; the whole character of the peo- 
ple becomes gradually worse and worse ; they di- 
mnish in stature ; they are enervated in mind; the 
whole energy and character of the population is gra- 
dually deteriorated; till at length you have the inha- 
bitants of one of the finest countries in the world 
reduced to a state of effeminacy which makes them 
little better than the Lazzaroni of Naples, or the 
Hindoos on the coast of Malabar." ! I ! * 

I shall not attempt to shadow this horrible pic- 
ture, which must strike a damp upon the heart 
of every man who possesses even the cool powers of 
reflection suited to the statesman. Are the titled 
aristocracy of the land, the wealthy merchants and 
bankers, the comfortable farmers, the opulent 
tradesmen, are they alone to be protected, and 
the children of poverty and misery to be abandoned 
to a state of suffering which has no par^lel, e^^ea 
in the protracted tortures of the infernal Inquisition ? 
We shudder at the idea of suffocation in a dungeon 
at Calcutta of one hundred persons ; the poisoning 
of a few soldiers at Jaffa makes us start with hor- 

* Evidence before the Select Gomiuittce, 4th June 1830. 
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bor; or the destruction of the Turkish prisoners 
in Syria in cold blood: but, in Mercy's name, 
what are these revolting scenes of barbarism and 
cruelty, to the wholesale destruction of our fellow- 
creatures, mental and bodily, which is going on 
every day, nay, every hour, every moment, in Ire- 
land ? Do those who oppose the introduction of a 
legislative provision for such unheard-of destitution, 
do they think that the desolation will be always 
confined within its present circle ? Fatal delusion ! 
The labouring poor are the base of the pyramid, 
which, sapped or undermined, brings toppling 
down in ruins the whole social edifice, confound- 
ing all ranks in one indiscriminate mass, until from 
the chaotic elements of murder, spoliation, and 
rapine, a new order of things, with a new order of 
beings, may arise, beautiful and harmonious as be- 
fore. Who but a revolutionist can desire to witness 
such anarchy, when timely measures may arrest it ? 
I believie the majority who are opposed to the intro- 
duction of poor laws into Ireland, hold on their 
present opinions conscientiously ; let me then en- 
treat the reader to accompany me to the next chap- 
ter, and I promise to demonstrate to him the fal- 
lacy of the arguments brought forward for permit- 
ting men to perish as the beasts of the forest, — 

" Unknelledy uncoffined, and unknown I** 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ASSERTION THAT POOR LAWS AUGMENT POPULATION^ 
DIMINISH WAGES, AND DEMORALIZE THE GIVER AND 
RECEIVER, DISPROVED; — BENEFICIAL RESULTS ATTEND- 
ING THEIR CORRECT ADMINISTRATION DEMONSTRATED ; — 
AND OBJECTIONS TO THEIR APPLICATION TO IRELAND 
ANSWERED. 

The grand objection to introducing ^^ Poor 
Laws " into Ireland, is the prevalence of the idea 
that th^y tend to augment population,— to lower 
wages, — ^and to demoralize the people. In reply 
to this statement it might be sufficient to observe, 
that Ireland without poor laws has doubled its po- 
pulation in thirtrf'three years,* and England with 
poor laws has not doubled its population in one 
hundred and fifty years. As to the lowering of 
wages, it is impossible for human labour in a 
northern clime to be lower than they are in Ire- 
land ; (in parishes where the wages of labour have 
been reduced in England, it has been owing, as 
will be shown, to the ahuse^ not to the existence of 
the poor rates ;) and as to the demoralization of 
the people being caused by poor laws, England's 
peasantry, with her progressive poverty, and uncer- 
tain and severe punishment of crime, has not yet 

• The population of Ireland was in 1695, 1,034,102. In 1800, 
4,000,000. In 1833, 8,000,000. 
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reached (and I trust never will) the terrible state 
of demoralization which exists in the sister isle. 

But, fortunately for the cause of the poor of 
Ireland, the opponents of the poor laws in England 
are totally at variance as to the fundamental evils 
which are ascribed to them. Mr. Malthus states 
as his objection, that poor laws ^^ lower the price 
of labour, encourage marriages, and increase the 
labourers^** Lord Kaimes, on the contrary, main- 
tains that poor laws " depopulate the country^ and 
raise the price of labour." The fact is, that 
neither Lord Kaimes nor Mr. Malthus are correct ; 
if any thing, his Lordship approaches nearer to 
the truth, for Mr. Malthus argues from the abuse^ 
not from the use of the system. Mr. M*Culloch 
is so convinced of the truth of this, that in hig 
evidence before the Select Committee on the Irish 
Poor in 1830, he expressed himself in favour of 
the introduction of poor laws into Ireland, on the 
ground that they checked population and raised 
wages, though he had given a different opinion 
before the Poor Law Committee of 1 825, when, as 
Mr. M^Culloch says, he was ^^ too much imbued 
with the opinions of Mr. Malthus-— when he had 
looked too exclusively at the operation of the sys* 
tem upon the poor, and did not make sufficient 
allowance for the checks that it naturally * brings 
along with it."* Mr. M'Culloch candidly ob- 
serves, that *^ additional study and reflection upon 
the accounts given by writers and others thoroughly 
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Ques. 6569. 
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acquainted with the practical operation of the 
poor laws in England^ as to their real working and 
effects, have led him to alter the opinion given in 
1815." This celebrated political writer quoted 
the observations of a number of writers during the 
last century to show that the poor laws of England, 
previous to the late abuse of them, had tended to 
*^ decrease the number of cottagers, to lessen the 
amount of population, and to raise the rate of 
wages."* Those who may be desirous of seeing 
the opinions of the most eminent men of the last 
century (and among them Dr. Bum, the author of 
*' History of the Poor Laws,") will find them amply 
detailed in Mr. M'Culloch's evidence in 1830. 

To come to statistics, however, as the most cor- 
rect mode of arriving at the truth, I turn to the 
evidence laid before Parliament since the com- 
mencement of the present century relative to the 
effect of poor laws in England ; and as I find an 
abstract of the tables laid before Parliament com- 
prehended in one view by the justly celebrated 
Mr. A. Nimmo, — I here present to the reader, as 
demonstrative of the fact, that the number of the 
poor which the whole population bear to the 
paupers have not increased at this day beyond 
what they were in the year 1784 or 1688, 



• Ques 6458. 
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Here we find that the poor have have not in- 
creased in the same ratio as the population in 
England ; and certainly, judging from natural 
causes, we might reasonably have supposed that 
pauperism would have progressed in a greater 
proportion than the population. Mr. Nimmo gives 
another table, which exhibits the money spent on 
the poor as compared with the revenue, rental, 
and national income of England, as valued by 
three celebrated political economists, and which, 
to use Mr. Nimmo's own word before Parliament 
(Lords, 1824), proves that the ''proportion of the 
revenue to the whole rate was trebled within the 
last century, but that the proportion of rental to the 
poor's rate has not altered, being about from seven 
to eight times the poor rate. But I (says Mr. 
Nimmo) have also the estimate of the national in- 
come, as given by Gregory King in the time of King 
William, as given by Colquhoun in 1803, and by 
Lowe in 1822 ; and although the national income 
has increased in the meantime sevenfold, the pro- 
portion to the poor's rate has kept precisely the 
same : it was fifty and a half times the poor rate 
in Gregory King's time, it was fifty-four and a half 
times the poor rate in 1803, and it is fifty times 
the poor rate now ; so that, with the increasing 
sums expended on the poor, there are precisely 
increasing sums everywhere else : pauperism has 
therefore not increased faster than any other ex- 
penses of the public." 
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Mr. Nimmo 4s borne out in those irrefutable 
statements by the Parliamentary Committee of 
1815, which observes, that " the expenditure for 
the maintenance of the poor, from 1776 to 1815, 
does not appear to have increased in so great a 
proportion as the money raised during the period, 
— doubling itself only every twenty years, while 
the money raised was doubled every sixteen years, 
and the expenses for law, removals, &c. every 
eleven years." The Committee observe, ** that 
the most rapid increase of expenditure (of what 
are called poor's rates) was under the head of 
church rate, highway rate, county rate, &c., being 
no less in 1815 than one-fourth of the whole money 
raised (although the number of sums returned 
under those heads are far short of the truths for 
the reasons explained, page viii), doubling itself 
more than four times since the year 1776. The 
increase of paupers relieved was onc'third the in- 
crease of population being likewise one'third ; while 
the rental of real property in England and Wales in 
1804, was £32,000,000, and the summary of real 
property, as assessed to the property tax in 1816, 
was nearly £52,000,000, b^ng an increase of one- 
Aa^ during that period." These facts sufficiently 
refute the assertion, that pauperism and the sums 
expended on the poor have increased in an undue 
proportion. In examining the amount of poor 
rates paid in England during the last eighteen years, 
we find that on the latter nine years there has 
been a decrease of £5,000,000. 



Pooft Ratbi of Enoland. 

1812-13 £6.656,106 1821-22 je6.35B,T04 

1813-14 6.2M,5ai 1822-23 6.772,962 

1814-15 , 5,418,846 1823-24 6,736,900 

1815-16 5,724,339 1824-25 5,786,989 

1816-17 6,910,925 1825-26 6,928,605 

1817-18 7,870,801 1826-27 6,441,089 

1818-19 7.516,704 1827-28 6,299,003 

1919-20 7,330,254 1828-29 6,332,411 

1220-21 6,959,251 1922-30 6,829,042 



Total.... £60,682307 Total.... i56,484,605 



It was correctly observed by the Lord Bishop of 
Chester, 'in his evidence before the Emigration 
Committee of 1827, that " under the present admi- 
nistration of the poor laws a deficient population, 
may become burthensome to a parish, as well as a 
redundant one, because there will always be a cer- 
tain number of persons who will be glad to have 
some pretence for not working, and who will pre- 
fer having seven shillings without work, to ten shil- 
lings with work ; and while there is a parish fund 
to be depended on, the fiirmers will systematically 
pay low wages, and have the deficiency made up 
out of the rates, to which others are obliged to con- 
tribute as well as themselves." 

In very many parishes in England where the 
allowance system has not been adopted, there is 
DO redundancy of labour, although that labour may 
not be so well paid for, in consequence of the fall 
in price of agricultural and manufacturing pro- 
duce. Indeed, the grand evil of the present sys- 
tem of poor laws in England is, that the unem- 
ployed labourer, when driven to seek support from 
his parish, is compelled by the overseer to work 
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for the neighbouring farmer at a reduced rate of 
wages, and thus, not only driving the labourer from 
the market, who has not heretofore resorted to his 
parish, but also making it the direct interest of the 
farmer to increase the number of parish workmen, 
and by so doing reduce the price of labour to its 
lowest possible scale. 

The system adopted in several parishes (and 
which is in the genuine spirit of the 43d Eliza- 
beth) is, that no able bodied labourer receive relief, 
except on condition that he reside in the work- 
house and conform to the discipline of the esta- 
blishment, and no person supported by the poor- 
rate is permitted on any account to work for pri- 
vate individuals ; thus, on a man becoming a pauper, 
he does not create another pauper by lowering the 
rate of wages, and as every additional pauper aug- 
ments the ratio, the very first labourer thrown out 
of employment tends to pauperize a whole parish. 

That the evils ascribed to the Poor Laws are 
owing to mal-administration, is proved by the 
numerous statements laid before Parliament, of 
parishes where a rigid system of management was 
put in execution, and attended with the happiest 
results. In the parish of Maidenhead, for instance, 
a better system was adopted, of employing the able- 
bodied poor at hard labour by the piece, and giving 
them in return the lowest possible rate of suste- 
nance, shewing that the parish was the hardest 
task-master and the lowest pay-master they could 
possibly apply to. Nothing was given in aid of 
labour^ rent, qr rates. The paupers were divided 
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in t^e workhou&e into two classes: — 1st. The 
old, infirm, and impotent ; 2d, The idle, impro«^ 
vident, and vicious. To the former was allowed 
an ample supply of good butcher's meat and other 
suitable food ; to the latter, nothing but bread and 
cheese : the consequence has been an improve^ 
ment in every thing. During, the late disturbances 
there were in Maidenhead parish no riots — no 
threatening letters— «no incendiarism; wages were 
kept up — the morals of the people improved-^and 
no redundancy of labour felt. The expenses of 
the parish under the old and vicious system, as 
compared with the latter course, is thus shewn : 
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Those who decry the introduction of poor laws 
into Ireland on the ground of their augmentiHg- 
pauperism, would do well to consider the fore- 
going table, and to reflect that this saving was^ 
made in conjunction, with an improved state- of 
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morals, pecuniary independence, and industrious 
habits of the community. In every parish where 
a similar system has been followed, the result has 
uniformly been the same. In the parish of White 
Waltham, under the old and new system, the 
results of expenditure, independent of the social 
improvement which took place, were : — 
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£1,805 


£445 



Here is a saving on three years of nearly 
£1,400. On an extended scale, the result has 
been equally successful. In the Lords' Report 
of the Poor Laws in 1831, I find a statement given 
in by Mr. Slaney, in which the expenditure for the 
poor of eight northern counties (where the baneful 
system of making up wages to the labourer has 
not been adopted) is compared with eight south- 
ern counties (under the bad system). The abstract 
is as follows : 



Good System. 



Bad System. 



Durham ........ 

Lincoln 

Westmoreland .... 

Cumberland 

Northumberland .. 

York, E.R 

•' N.R 

W.R 



"^ Population, 
2,070,366. 



Poor Rates, 
^54,500. 

68. 6d. per 
head. 



Kent ... 

Sussex . 
Surrey . 
Oxford . 
Wilts . 
Berks . 
Norfolk 
Dorset . . 



Populalioii, 
2,037,693. 

Poor Rates, 
£1,511,699. 

16s. 6d. per 
bead. 



To this important abstract Mr. Slaney adds, 
that the condition of the poor in the southern 
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counties, under such an enormous excess of expen- 
diture, is muck worse than in the northern coun- 
ties. 

Mr. Hale, in his evidence before the Poor Law 
Committee in 1828, stated that the parish of 
Spitalfields, of which he was treasurer, contained 
a population of 19,000, and a workhouse capable 
of containing 550 persons ; but that the perma- 
nent relief to paupers was not more than £5 or £6 
weekly. The reason he assigned was, that *' nine 
out of ten of those who applied for relief, when 
they were told that nothing would be given them 
out-doors, but that they must come into the 
workhouse, instantly refused, went their way, and 
got work." By the improved system of the 
Rev. J. T. Becher, the reduction of the poor-rates 
and the bettered condition of the people has been 
wonderful. The Rev. Mr. Whateley, following 
Mr. Becher's system at Southwell, says, ** we 
have reduced our poor-rates from 1 2^. to 2s. in the 
pound.'' The high sheriff of Essex followed the 
plan of Mr. Becher, and in one year the rates 
were reduced from £4 to £2 each. The pernicious 
consequences of the system which has crept into 
operation in England since 1795, and which 
totally departs from the spirit and letter of the 
Act of Elizabeth, is now clearly understood. The 
Commons' Report of 1828 says, that " the plan 
of paying part wages to a labourer from the 
parish-rates depresses the natural rate of wages ; 
and, under the allowance system, few care to exert 
themselves diligently to seek fresh channels of 
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employment." By giving no relief except in the 
workhouse, those who did not come on the parish 
would not have their situation lowered ; they would 
be rather bettered than deteriorated by the removal 
of surplus labour ; for^en surplus hands will almost 
immediately create Jifteen. The Committee of 
1828 say, that ^^ it should be declared unlawixd for 
any overseer or other officer of any parish to 
make or pay to any labourer or person engaged or 
employed in any work, any allowance or relief 
whatever, on account of himself, herself, or his 
or her family, in addition to the wages earned from 
such work or employment." The result of this 
enactment, says the Committee, would be a rise 
in wages, and a gradual improvement of the con- 
dition of the poorer classes. 

Mr. Day, in his valuable inquiry into the poor 
laws and surplus labour in 1833, shews the result 
of such a procedure (as that recommended by Par- 
liament), in a parish which he had under his 
management in Sussex. The expenses of the old 
and new systems were — 



Old Systbm. New System. 



1823 £5,058 

1824 5,441 

1825 4,602 

Total.... 4:15,101 



1828 je3,064 

1829 3,651 

1830 3,178 



Total.... £9,893 



A saving, on three years, of upwards of £5,000, 
and, in addition, a great amelioration in the com- 
forts of the labouring class. 

The Rev. I. Faithful, in his evidence before the 
Lords, says, that in the parish of Hatfield, by adopt- 
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ing; the new system of sending all to the workhousef 
the permanent relief had been reduced from £1, iOO 
to below £300 [p. 333]. I might fill pages upon 
pages with similar testimony in corroboration of 
my assertion, that the abuses which have been al- 
lowed to creep into the administration of the Poor 
Laws are no argument against the beneficent and 
wise policy of a wholesome provision for the des- 
titute poor ; it might as well be said that the Pro- 
testant or any other religion was a nuisance, because 
of the evils which have been allowed to pervade it. 
That poor laws do not per se augment population, 
diminish wages, and increase pauperism, is clearly 
shewn by the facts adduced ; the litigation caused 
is removed by the non-enactment of the law of 
hiring and service, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1828, by which the labourer would not be 
prevented domesticating in the house of his em- 
ployer ; and as to the heaviness of the poor-rates 
on the middling classes, that burthen will be rel- 
moved by making the landlord, as well as the occu- 
pier of the land or house rated, pay half the assessi- 
ment, causing the poor-rate to be a tax on wealth, 
and not on industry. 

The objection to establishing a legislative pro- 
vision for the poor in Ireland, on the ground that it 
would tfend to check the charitable feelings of the 
public at large, is ably refuted by Dr. Doyle, in Jiis 
evidence on the state of the poor in 1 830, to virhich 
I can scarcely do more than allude. The reverend 
pastor rightly observes :— ** Every system not 
founded on justice as its basis operates evil, and 
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the unequal distribution of the public burthens must 
always produce evil. That the burthen of main- 
taining the poor in Ireland now presses most un-» 
equally, is so clear as not to escape the observation, 
of any one. Next to the great object of affording 
relief to those in extreme want, or so great want aa 
to approach to the last degree, my object is to 
equalize the burthen now borne almost exdusivdy 
by the industrious classes, and to place a due pro:* 
portion of it on those who have the greatest portion 
of property in Ireland, and who are now almost 
entirely exempted from the charge of maintaining 
the poor.** [p. 464,] 

Mr. Butler Bryan calculates that there are at 
least 500,000 farm-houses in Ireland^ and each of 
the farmers ' give away, on an average, one ton of 
potatoes to the poor yearly, thus making, at the 
rate of £2 a ton, a tax on; theu: benevolence and 
industry to the extent of £1,000,000 ; this sum, 
Dr. Doyle truly remarks, is equally injurious to 
landlord and tenant, for it is capital, and, if not thus 
expended, would be devoted to the improvement 
of land. But the question, as to a compulsory 
assessment for the poor blunting the moral feel^ 
ings of our nature, is admirably answered by the 
reverend gentleman in another part of his evidence, 
and instead of expressing my own opinions, I give 
those of this excellent pastor and sincere friend of 
his country. ** I think," says Dr. Doyle, ** that 
the feelings of affection, wherever displayed, bear 
always a very intimate proportion to the degree of 
the distress or misery which excites those fee|- 
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ings ; and as at present the sufferingig of the poor 
are intense, it is therefore but reasonable that 
these exhibitions of feeling on the part of parents^ 
or children, or neighbours, witnessing those suf- 
ferings, should be also very great : but instead of 
thinking that to be a desirable stat6 for men to live 
in, I think the state of society would be much bet- 
ter if exceeding sympathy or excessive feeling were 
not so frequently called into action as it now is in 
the land ; for when the hearts of men are moved 
greatly, even to good, they are liable to be easily 
moved also to evil : so that I think the extreme 
feeling now manifested in Ireland, in affording 
relief to the distressed, is amongst the causes why 
our people have less of a settled character than the 
people of other countries in which society is esta- 
blished upon a better frame. It would be great 
advantage to remove the causes which produce 
this excess of feeling ; and any plan which would 
give more comfort to the people would not have 
the effect of deadening their feelings, it would 
only moderate them, and subject them to the rule 
of reason. A greater degree of selfishness grows 
up in every community in a direct ratio with 
domestic comfort. The poor population of Ireland 
are rude and undisciplined, and there is not in the 
present condition of Ireland any moral agency ^ 
either in operation or likely to come into operation^ 
if unassisted by legislative interposition, which 
will produce that state of society which all equally 
desire to see established in Ireland."— [June 4th 
1830.} 
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This reasoning may well be deemed conclusive ; 
but those who assert that the tendency of poor 
laws is to check the kindlier feelings of our 
nature, strangely forget that, there is no nation on 
the face of the earth so charitable as the English ; 
indeed, in general the benevolence of their hearts 
far outstrips the ability of their purses, and their 
continuing so long to support the Irish poor is a 
convincing proof of the unjustness of the assertion. 

There is one other argument made against poor 
laws which I cannot avoid noticing, and that is, 
that they promote early and improvident mar- 
riages/ In answer to this, let us see if such take 
place in Ireland without poor laws. Dr. Doyle 
says, " Marriages are so early in my diocese, that 
I have had occasion to use every means within my 
power to check them ; they take place before the 
parties are twenty years of age." 

Those who will not be convinced by those state- 
ments, of the absolute want of just grounds for 
resisting the application of poor laws to Ireland, 
will, I fear, remain impenetrable to any arguments 
that could be adduced ; I will therefore conclude 
with the following passage from the Evidence of 
1830 : — " If you wish to hasten the investment of 
capital in Ireland, you must produce a better orga- 
nization of society than exists now, which organi- 
zation cannot be introduced without some system 
of poor laws. In order that men may be encou- 
raged to invest capital, it is necessary you should 
regulate the state of society, and produce more 
social order than exists now, or than is likely to 
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exists should the present system continue » A wise 
man, viewing the matter as it now stands before 
the public, would say, that the establishment of a 
compulsory rate would tend to pacify the country ; 
to organize the people ; to give security to pro* 
perty ; to insure peace and comfort to individuals ; 
to increase and to improve the tillage of land, and 
to enhance the value of property of every kind ; 
so much so, that land, which now can be bought 
in Ireland ibr less than twenty years' purchase, 
would probably, if a system of poor laws, even 
liable to abuse as every system must be, were 
adopted, would rise nearly to the same degree of 
value as land now bears in England/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB LAW OF SBTTLKMENT,— OF RATING, — AND OF MAIN- 
TENANCB FOR THB POOR AS PROPOSBD FOR IRRLAND.— • 

IMPRACTICABILITV of a LABOUR RATE ^ A DENIAL OP 

POOR LAWS TO IRELAND WILL INEVITABLY PRODUCE AN 
AGRARIAN LAW. 

It must be admitted, that taxes levied for the 
poor should be expended in a way so as to lessen 
or remove all such causes or temptations as may 
have contributed towards creating the poor, in 
order to prevent the future recurrence of the evil ; 
this accomplished, those who are already pau- 
perized must be made to work, and supported by 
the parish until a better state of things is pro- 
duced ; such is the doctrine expounded by those 
who have most carefully investigated the nature of 
" Poor Laws :" in laying down therefore a project 
for their establishment in Ireland, it will be neces- 
sary to divide the subject into three parts ; —firsts 
the law of settlement ; second^ the rate to be levied ; 
and thirdy the mode of administering that rate.* 



• A labour rate has been proposed for introduction into Ireland ; 
but it is justly observed by Mr* Day, the author of an '* Inquiry into 
the Poor Laws," that a labour rate carries with it the practical ab« 
surdity of undertaking to provide, under all circumstances, an indefinite 
quantity of work for an indefinite number of claimants. An insur- 
mountable objection to a labour rate is the certain extinction of piece' 
work ; each person liable to the rate apportioning his work so as to 
make it last through the greatest possible period of time. It creates, 
ill feeling among the labourers, by having them priced in the parbh 
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1st. The law of settlement is the first thing to 
be determined on in establishing a legal provision 
for the poor, and as the complicated bastardy laws 
in England have tended much to increase litigation 
in England, it would certainly be far from desirable 
to introduce those laws into Ireland. 

Foundling hospitals are, it is true, an evil : but 
all human actions are little better than a choice of 
evils, and in this instance we must prefer the 
minor one of foundling hospitals. 

Dean Swift (than whom a more ardent friend of 
Ireland never lived), in his sermon on the wretched 
state of the Irish poor, maintained that, *' by the 
ancient law of Ireland, every parish was obliged to 
support its own poor ;" whether by the words " its 
own />Oiyr" were meant those born in the parish, or 
those who had fixed their location there, it is easy 
to divine ; for it is not considered in the country 
parts of Ireland that residence, even for a number 
of years, gives an individual a claim to call the 
parish in which he lives "his parish;" in intro- 
ducing, therefore, a law of settlement into Ireland, 
birth alone (and not three years' residence as in 
Scotland, or five as in Belfast) should constitute a 
settlement ; thus the chief source of litigation and 



books according to tbeir inability or their infamy; it treats the 
labourers as if the whole of them were become paupers, and entirely 
dependent on the parish for relief; and annihilates all distinction 
between the moral and the immoral workman. It acts most unjustly 
towards a large portion of rateable property ; and leaves the whole 
burthen of a surplus or unemployed population on one portion of the 
community : These, among others, are inseparable obstacles to u 
« Labour Rate." 
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domestic strife being removed, and the boundaries 
of settlement being extended throughout corporate 
towns and cities, and over quarter-session towns 
connected with baroniies, wider location for set- 
tlement than the English parochial one would be 
provided. 

Mr. M'Culloch, in his evidence on the *' State of 
the Irish Poor/' Comm. 830 (p. 582), shews clearly 
the advantages of making birth the sole ground 
of settlement,* and that it would be no hardship 
in the people of England, Ireland, or Scotland, in 
passing from one pa^l of the kingdom to another, 
to have with them a certificate of birth, so that in 
the event of a person claiming relief, and to be 
passed to his own district, the truth might be easily 
ascertained. To carry this law into effect, a 
general registration should take place throughout 
Ireland. 

2d. — Rate or assessment should be levied in Ire- 
land on wealthy not as in England on industry ; 
thus the landlord would be interested in providing 
labour, rather than be obliged to support the poor : 
it should, in fact, be a tax on the property of the 
coimtry, to afibrd work and sustenance in times of 
exigency to the unemployed poor^ and to main- 
tain the sick, impotent, and maimed ; but it should 
not, as in England, be mixed up with county ; or 
church, or highway rates, and by' the apparent 



* A wife should have claim for settlement on her husband's parish, 
or district, or city. 
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la igeiMiss of its araoont. dirDV iiii|aBt discredit oi 
the fimd for the rdief of the poor.* 

The puiduoners. of ereiy religi4NB dc a o —i- 
mtioD, should assemUe in Testry ^aod whit i 
Messed mode it would be of emdiatiBfr sectuin 
feelings) and elect a committee, inclodiiig Ae 
clergy of evenr persuasi<m. and the two senior 
mogistntes; the committee would appoint n|^lof- 
ters and the holdings be Talued at a miniBWi 
rate ; but in order to make the rate a. tax <mi IhB 
property of the rich. aU booses and lands under a 
cniain valoe to be rated to the landlord soldj, 
and above that fixed value the rate to be divide! 
between the landlord and tenant or oocopicr «f 
the fium or boose ; a clause to be inserted Ihit 
the rate must be bonmjide paid by the laiMlloid^ 
and not constitute nmely an agreement in the 
lease. Thus the upper and lower classes would 
be connected by the strongest ties of mutoad de^ 




• Itk 
if adopted, cad in the atafalBskBnt €f ui 
CBiBtuB tkis opiaioB vill find, €b nfciiia g to the 
R«r. Mr. SBlKm bcf or die Sdcct C u u uMU ge on tibe stale oT the 

Imh INmt, tint the adoplioB €f m AiinziM Imt « HMk HMie iiWr 
to occur under the p i cjcji t gystem in lFeland,€f tRntm^ mes vitk 
leat sttenbon Uian the conunooest donesdc wiiMiltj tkan if Aor 
jpciingt and m:mte wq e nn der dieprotectipnrf Ae rrrtp . Tkepm^n- 

(and vliicli are oAen discnssed amangst them) that eicry pnaa should 
hare his rood of land ; and Mr. SoIliTan sfaevt that those ideas have 
not sfRvn^ finooi tnditiooazT siq>poeed n^ts, bat thai ther aie 
Ibonded €B the abftrad doctrine of the natnral and indefeasible ri^ts 
of nun in his social state. Let the ■Isfgiin decide altnlMi it is 
better to let soch doctrines eet wider cvrmcr Hid 
br praridinp labour for the dc ttilate poor. 
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pendance, and the large, land-owner having to pay 
the rate himself for small farms, would be discou- 
raged from splitting his estate into fractional parts; 
for the purpose of obtaining the highest bidding 
from competitors, who know no limit to promised 
payments. The best control of the city or baro- 
nial committee would be publicity of proceedings, 
the force of public opinion; but, as Dr. Doyle rightly 
observes, it would not be well at first to create two 
eoncurrent jurisdictions — one in the committee,* 
and one in the magistrates. There should be no 
appeal from the committee's assessment This 
outline of a plan is sufficient for the present inves* 
tigation, and we may therefore proceed to con- 
sider: 

3d, Mode of administering the rale. — ^The greatest 
evil of the English system of poor laws, as shown 
in the preceding chapter, is the administration of 
relief. To guard against this in Ireland, there- 
should be no money paid to any pauper. Ireland 
contains 5,000,000 acres of reclaimable bog land, 
is iu want of roads and canals, &c., and by having 
large houses of industry built in every city, cor- 
porate town, on barony,* abundance of labour can 

i i ■ ■ I 1 ■ I ■ ■ ■ III I I ■■ , 

* The number of baronies and pariabet in each province in Ireland 
are as foUon^ : — 

Baroniea. Pariahes. 

Leinster 104 910 

Ulster 54 332 

Munater. 66 813 

Connanght 43 330 

Total 177 2,385 
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be provided for those who must merely receive in 
return bare subsistence. The plan of the house 
of industry at Liverpool, which is capable of con* 
taining 1,500 paupers, is well worthy of adoption; 
taking care to have a large piece of land with 
each establishment, and dividing the house into an 
asylum for the aged and maimed, and a temporary 
shelter for the houseless and destitute. 

In cases wrhere a large family are thrown out to 
die in the ditch, or to beg their way through the 
land, if the parents can find daily work, but are 
unable to support their children, let the children 
be taken in to the school house ; if the husband be 
unable to support the wife, or the wife unable to 
support herself, let her be taken into the work- 
house ; and if the father be still unable to get em- 
ployment, let him also be provided with work and 
food, but on no account let there be an addition to 
wages while the pauper can get employment ; he 
must either enter the house of industry in toto or 
not at all. The efficacy of this plan has been tried 
in various parts of England, and abundant testi- 
mony can readily be had as to its good effects. It 
may be necessary to add, that the house of in- 
dustry should be placed under the grand jury 
inspection, and the Lord-lieutenants of counties 
should be constituted honorary inspectors, with a 
distinct understanding that a minute attention to 
the state of the houses of industry in their respec- 
tive counties was one of the most essential branches 
of their responsible office. 

In conclusion — I will not detail at greater length 
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the outline of a national edifice which, if con- 
structed, would be a blessing to England as well 
as to Ireland. Disregarding the calumnies which 
have been heaped on me by a portion of the Irish 
press, I have stood aloof from both parties in Ire- 
land; and disdaining to repel unfounded allega- 
tions,* I rest satisfied in the conscientious convic- 
tion that, in opposing the repeal of the legislative 
Union between England and Ireland, and in advo- 
cating a certainty of labour and support for the 
poor, I am consulting in the most efficient manner 
the stability of the empire, the solid creation of a 
permanent social structure, and the prosperity of 
the rich as well as the morality and comfort of the 
poor. 



* The Dublin Morning Registery for instance, in reference to my 
recent work, quotes different Years from Moreau's tables, and then 
accuses me of falsifying figures, which figures, in reference to the 
years quoted, I have-never alluded to ! 
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